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INTRODUCING TWO NEW COMMISSIONERS 


On November 9 Governor Goodland appointed two new commis- 
sioners to succeed Miss Koenen and Mr. Millar whose terms had 
expired. 


Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon of Milwaukee succeeds Miss Koenen. Mr. 
Dudgeon is of course well known to Wisconsin librarians as librarian 
of the Milwaukee Public Library 1920-1941 when he retired, and be- 
fore that Secretary of this Commission 1909-1920. 


Mr. Jacob H. Heim of Racine succeeds Mr. Millar. Mr. Heim is 
president of the Lakeside Printing Company of Racine. 


Both appointments are for terms to June 1, 1946. Miss Koenen and 
Mr. Millar had been members of the Commission since 1932. 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Northwestern District Conference 
Cumberland, September 24 


Words of greeting from Mrs. A. H. 
Miller, president of the library board, 
and the reading of a letter from a dis- 
tinguished former citizen opened the 
meeting of the Northwestern District 
Conference, held this year in the Cum- 
berland Public Library. The letter, from 
the President of Saint Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, follows: 


“Dear Miss Engesether: 


“As a member of the annual confer- 
ence of the Northwestern Library Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, it is good of you to 
let me come in this wise to your confer- 
ence and to share with you your work 
in the world of books. Because your meet- 
ing is, you say, small and informal per- 
haps you will let me contribute these 
brief reminiscences of my own earliest 
memories of libraries in Cumberland. 

“Miss Price, our third grade teacher, 
had built in the corner of our classroom 
two little four-foot book shelves. From 
them I borrowed “The Adventures of a 
Brownie,” and the Dolly Dimple books. 
I was eight years old at the time. No 
books have been more magical to me be- 
cause of the combined experience of 
choosing them from a library shelf, of 
living with them, and of reading them 
with the responsibility of a confirmed li- 
brary patron.... 

“Forty-three years have enriched the 
lives of our little Cumberland commu- 
nity with the facilities of our present 
library under its excellent professional 
administration. On my visits home I al- 
ways notice with particular interest the 
condition of the library building and the 
grounds, the notices of library hours, and 
the groups of persons making constant 
use of the facilities offered. I find a spe- 
cial interest in the fact that the library 
is built on the site of my father’s first 
little harness shop. He began business in 
Cumberland there about sixty years ago. 

“You members of the library confer- 
ence are fortunate in being able to con- 
tribute to your patrons the inheritance of 
many worlds and many times. I can think 
of fewer finer services. I congratulate 
you on the competence and sincerity of 
your work. 

Yours very sincerely, 


SISTER M. MADELEVA” 

As the first topic on the morning pro- 
gram, Mrs. Hugh Gwin of Loyal pre- 
sented Workable Ideas for Small Li- 


braries. As the best possible publicity for 
impressing the library on the community, 
Mrs. Gwin suggested beginning with the 
children. Children who have come to the 
Saturday morning story hours have 
wanted to come to the library other days 
of the week and have brought their moth- 
ers. Children who come to the story hours 
continue as patrons as they grow older. 
Mrs. Gwin has used the opportunity of- 
fered by the story hour to teach lessons 
in the care of books, cooperation, and 
ethical conduct. In a town where there is 
no kindergarten or other pre-school train- 
ing, the story hour is very important in 
this respect. Mrs. Gwin uses dramatiza- 
tions at her story hours with good effect 
and in the summer months has nature 
study lessons out of doors. Other points 
made in the talk were: using book week 
as a means of getting rural teachers to 
the library; suggesting that rural teach- 
ers take out books for the parents as well 
as children; getting away from the idea 
that a library must be a “quiet” place 
(let the high school boys and girls visit, 
if they aren’t too noisy about it); mak- 
ing community contacts, and talking to 
as many groups as possible, always tak- 
ing plenty of books along. 

Mrs. Gwin uses the WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
BULLETIN in selecting her children’s 
books, buys her westerns second hand, 
and believes in keeping up the periodical 
budget. Magazines offer a continuous 
supply of fresh material and keep people 
coming to the library. They are especially 
valuable now in providing war informa- 
tion, thus making it less necessary to buy 
books. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss 
May, Superior, supported Mrs. Gwin’s 
policy of buying reprints. All westerns 
and mysteries for the Superior public li- 
brary are ordered in reprint form. Miss 
Casey, New Richmond, told of the suc- 
cess of a special shelf for young people’s 
reading, books for the shelf chosen by 
the young people themselves. Miss Casey 
has also persuaded the high school teach- 
ers to give credit for some of the juve- 
nile classics which the pupils had not 
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previously read. Miss Eleanor Davis 
pointed out that it is important for the 
librarian to read the books she wants to 
circulate. Miss Sornson, Chippewa Falls, 
described a successful tea and exhibit to 
which teachers of both public and par- 
ochial schools were invited. 

Miss Juanita Walker, children’s li- 
brarian, Superior, next presented a list 
of books which had been compiled for 
Social Science classes of the 6th grade 
level, discussing such books as: 
ARASON. Smoky Bay, the story of a small 

boy of Iceland. 

AULAIRE. Lief the lucky. 

BANDEIRA. Legend of the Palm Tree. 

BarTUSEK. Happy times in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Bonner. Canada and her story. 

DALGLIESH. They live in South America. 

FOLLETT. Ocean outposts. 

GILL AND HOKE. Paco goes to the fair, a 
story of far-away Ecuador. 

GorETz. Half a hemisphere, the story of 

Latin America. 

LOVELACE. Golden wedge, Indian legends 
of South America. 

MALkus. Silver llama. 

PETERSHAM. American A. B. C. 

QUINN. Picture map geography of South 

America. 

STEFANSSON. Here is Alaska. 

As the closing feature of the morning 
session Miss Engesether referred to the 
article in the June issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin entitled Why I Don’t Like Li- 
braries, reading off the charges one by 
one. Brief discussion followed each, the 
general opinion expressed being that the 
writer had some large city library in 
mind. He wasn’t talking about “our” li- 
brary! 

Due to rationing restrictions the usual 
formal luncheon was dispensed with, but 
the needs of the group were amply taken 
care of in the friendly atmosphere of the 
J. C. Cafe across the street after the 
regular patrons had been served. At 2:15 
the meeting reconvened. The idea of Li- 
brary Workshops as they have been car- 

‘ried out in Michigan was presented by 
Miss Reely and Miss Davis, with dis- 
cussion following. The plan for holding 
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such a Workshop in this part of the state 
next summer met with general approval. 
Various locations were suggested, the 
most promising seeming to be the Y. M. 
C. A. Camp north of Chippewa Falls. 
Margie Sornson was appointed as repre- 
sentative of the Conference to work with 
the Library Commission in planning for 
a Workshop. Late summer was preferred 
for the time of the meeting. 

In the discussion of recent adult books 
which followed, Miss Reely referred first 
to None but the lonely heart by Richard 
Llewellyn as a book which everyone has 
been waiting for but which will bewilder 
most readers because of its dialect. Oth- 
er novels mentioned were So little time, 
by Marquand, A tree grows in Brooklyn, 
by Betty Smith, Thunderhead, by Mary 
O’Hara, Centennial summer, by Idell, and 
Mary darlin’ by Evelyn Voss Wise. 

As important books on race relations 
George Washington Carver, by Holt, New 
world a-coming, by Ottley, and Brothers 
under the skin, by McWilliams were men- 
tioned. Kaiser wakes the doctors, by De 
Kruif and the new autobiography by 
Elizabeth Kenny, And they shall walk, 
were referred to as two important books 
in the field of medicine. 

Miss Katharine Engesether, Cumber- 
land librarian, presided throughout the 
meetings and the Cumberland Library 
Board served coffee at the close of the 
afternoon session. Among those present 
at the meeting was Mrs. Poukey, for- 
mer librarian, whom her old friends were 
very happy to see. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: 

Lucile May, Superior, President 
Margie Sornson, Chippewa Falls, Vice 

President 
Katherine Engesether, Cumberland, Sec- 

retary 
Doris Pitzer, Barron, Treasurer. 

An invitation to hold next year’s meet- 
ing in Chippewa Falls was extended by 
Margie Sornson and tentatively accepted. 

Twelve libraries were represented, an 
admirable showing for these times and 
for a part of the state where distances. 
are a considerable factor. 

—M. K. R. 
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Fox River Valley 
Sheboygan, October 8 


The Fox River Valley Library Asso- 
ciation held its nineteenth annual meet- 
ing, since its reorganization, at Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin, on Friday, October the 
eighth. The registration included sixty- 
seven registrations, representing thirty 
libraries. Miss Jennie T. Schrage and 
Mr. C. B. Lester of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission were present. De- 
licious coffee and rolls were served by 
the trustees, librarian and staff of the 
Mead Library during the half hour pre- 
ceding the morning meeting. 


The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson 
of Ripon, after which the gathering stood 
and gave the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of America. On 
behalf of the trustees of the Mead Public 
Library, Mr. George R. Currie extended 
the greeting of welcome to the guests. 
Mr. Currie told about the development 
of the Mead Public Library and pointed 
with justifiable pride to the fine admin- 
istration of Miss Barkman. 


A discussion of present day library 
problems was led by Mrs. Nancy B. 
Thomas of Appleton. The first speaker 
introduced by Mrs. Thomas was Miss 
Jennie T. Schrage, Chief of the Travel- 
ing Library Department at Madison. Miss 
Schrage spoke about the Michigan Work- 
shops for librarians, one of which she 
attended last summer. She told of plans 
for two similar workshops to be held 
near Eau Claire and at Green Lake in 
Wisconsin during the summer of 1944. 
All of the members present indicated in- 
terest in such a plan. Miss Schrage spoke 
in the place of Miss Eleanor Davis, Li- 
brary Visitor, who was unable to attend 
the meeting. Mrs. Thomas then led the 
discussion to matters of the library in 
post war planning, present day circula- 
tion, the effects of the war upon the 
hours which the library is open, war 
records and the library budget. Hazel 
Laing of Marinette concluded the morn- 
ing session with a report of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Graduate Library School 
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Institute on the subject of “The Library 
and the Community.” 

The meeting then adjourned and a 
luncheon was served at the Grand Hotel 
to seventy-one librarians and their guests. 

After luncheon the group was greeted 
by Mayor Willard Sonnenberg of She- 
boygan. The Reverend T. Parry Jones 
then spoke to those assembled on “What 
the Community Expects of the Public 
Library.” 

The members and guests then returned 
to the Forum Room of the library where, 
through the courtesy of the Mead Li- 
brary, the group was privileged to hear 
Miss Mildred Bruder, Director of Pub- 
licity at the Chicago Public Library. Miss 
Bruder spoke on “Informal Notes on 
Book Reviewers of the Middle West.” In 
her description of the reviewers, she 
helped the librarians to understand the 
men and women who review current 
books. Miss Bruder also discussed vari- 
ous types of reviews and the purpose of 
each. 

A short business meeting followed. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved as read. The treas- 
urer’s report was presented and ordered 
placed on file. Under the heading of new 
business it was moved by Sybil Schuette, 
seconded by Nancy Thomas, that there 
be appointed a public relations committee 
to contact the state and national associa- 
tions and any social groups, both local 
and national, representing activities in 
which the libraries should participate. 
After a discussion the motion was put 
to vote. Motion carried. 


Mr. Lester reported that he had re- 
cently called upon Miss Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine and that she sent her kindest 
regards to the Fox River Valley Library 
Association. 

Resolutions of appreciation to those 
participating in the convention were pre- 
sented by the chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, Miss Jennie T. Schrage. 
Miss Josephine Hargrave and Miss Mary 
de Jonge were also members of this com- 
mittee. 

The nominating committee, consisting 
of Daisy Trilling, Mrs. A. L. Anderson 
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and Clara Lindsley, chairman, presented 
the following nominations for the year 
1943-44: for president of the association 
—May Hart of Neenah; for secretary- 
treasurer—Marie Kokke of Kimberly. It 
was moved that the report be accepted 
and that the secretary be instructed to 
cast an unanimous ballot for these of- 
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ficers. Motion carried. 


There being no further business, it 
was moved, seconded and carried that 
the meeting be adjourned. 


JANE K. BILLINGS 


Secretary for the 1943 
meeting. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Cumberland. Katherine Engesether was 
married to H. K. Robinson October 4. 
Mrs. Robinson will continue as librarian. 


Fond du Lac. Mary Ruth Dundon, St. 
Louis, graduate of Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ College of Emporia Library School, 
began her work as children’s librarian 
in October. 


Green Bay. Edith Shepard has been ap- 
pointed head of circulation and refer- 
ence in the Kellogg Public Library. Miss 
Shepard has been reference librarian in 
the Fond du Lac Public Library. 


Janesville. Mary Jo Meade, children’s 
librarian, resigned in September to ac- 
cept a position as children’s librarian in 
the Kern County Library, Bakersfield, 
California. 

Priscilla Griffey has resigned to at- 
tend University of North Carolina Li- 
brary School. 

Josephine Austin comes to the staff 
from Forest Park, Illinois, where she 
was librarian. 


Kenosha. Miss Irene Brooke, formerly 
a member of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Library staff, and more recently high 
school librarian in Bisbee, Arizona, has 
been appointed branch librarian. 


La Crosse. Miss Myrtle Rosendahl joined 
the staff as the assistant in the children’s 
room on July 11 to replace Miss Jean 
Sharp, who left to accept a position in 
the Milwaukee Public Library. 

Gertrude R. Thurow, who has been 
reference librarian at Sheboygan, now 
holds the same position in the La Crosse 
Public Library. 


Madison. While Miss Mary C. Dever- 
eaux is on leave of absence from the Li- 
brary School of the University of Wis- 
consin her courses will be given by Miss 
Frances E. Hammitt who has been on 
the University of Illinois staff. 


Marinette. Rita Darin, Minnesota Li- 
brary School, ’41, is children’s librarian. 


Milwaukee. The Morehouse - Gorham 
Publishing Company of Milwaukee and 
New York presented the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library with a collection of more than 
eight thousand books in the fields of phil- 
osophy, literature, religion and history. 


Poynette. Mrs. Ross Hadden became 
librarian September 2. 


Sheboygan. “The Mead Public Library 
opened a new branch in the Lyman school 
September 8. . . . Books are arranged 
under topical headings . . . ‘Books in the 
news,’ ‘Vocational fiction,’ ‘People you 
should know.’ ... Miss Margaret Swed- 
berg, a graduate of Minnesota Library 
School, will be in charge. It will be open 
from 2 to 5 every Wednesday.” 


Sheboygan Falls. The Sheboygan Falls 
Public Library, of which Mrs. Arno La 
Budde is librarian, recently moved into 
its new home, one of the city’s historic 
houses built in 1870 and long the resi- 
dence of Otto B. Weisse, who deeded it 
to the city as a gift in June, 1943. Since 
then the building has been converted for 
library use. It was officially dedicated 
October 1 with open house and a program 
at which Miss Sarah Spratt, chairman 
of the library board, gave a history of 
the library from its organization in 1924. 
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MORE ABOUT LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS—SOME COMMENTS 


Thank you for printing “With the 
Opening of School.” It is a most timely 
and vital article for public library and 
public school relationships. 


May I tell you how much I appreciate 
your introductory article in the BULLETIN 
for October? It is such a fine summary 
of a moot point in our profession. I do 
hope Miss Warren will appoint a work- 
ing and able committee to work on it. 


I was particularly interested in your 
editorial in the October issue, for I feel 
that the school-public library situation 
does need investigation. Not that it is 
ever apt to be settled, but a healthy dis- 
cussion of the merits of various systems 
would not be amiss. From my point of 
view, here the school library situation 
seems to work out nearly perfectly. As 
you may know, the schools provide the 
room, furniture and permanent equip- 
ment, the library the librarian and the 
books. And that is as it should be, in 
my humble opinion. I believe that any li- 
brary under strictly school supervision 
and control becomes too curriculumized 
(that’s my word), and before we know 
it the poor students are reading nothing 
but a book that’s on Miss So and So’s 
list—while if it’s a public library branch 
there will be a much wider range of se- 
lection, and children will not lose the love 
of books that the classroom seems to 
kill or at least stifle. 


Your article in the current BULLETIN 
is particularly appreciated by me, be- 
cause it offers a point of approach to the 
problem which I feel I am duty bound to 
bring before the library board almost im- 
mediately. I had read Miss Warren’s 
article, and a few years ago Mr. Fer- 
guson of Brooklyn approached it in his 
message as president of the A. L. A. 
when he suggested that because of the 
school collections it might be well to 
close children’s rooms in public libraries 
in the future and to carry on with a 
more intensive adult education program. 
. . . Our practice has been to cooperate 


with the schools as closely as we are 
able. There are school visits; classes come 
for instruction, some teachers come every 
other week with their classes just to pick 
out books and to learn to feel at home in 
the library; lists are sent at about half- 
year intervals to the junior and senior 
high school teachers covering books of 
interest to them and to their students; 
lists are sent to all the teachers in the 
system covering accessions in the field of 
education; we have met with some of the 
teachers to plan additional titles for out- 
side reading credit. In other words, we 
do anything we can think of, or which 
we have seen, or which we do see writ- 
ten about cooperating with the schools, 
but all this is going to be of little use if 
these collections are more exhaustive 
than those which the public library can 
afford. 


One can not turn back wheels; one 
adapts and goes forward, or one ceases 
to exist. The schools are going to con- 
tinue to use many books instead of one 
text and a few supplementary texts. In 
the last analysis, it may be specious to 
argue that it makes any difference which 
agency, school or public library, puts the 
books into the class room. How could one 
check whether there was more carry over 
the one way than from the other? The 
public library would have those collec- 
tions leaner and have the children come 
to the public library itself to supplement, 
and the school men want those holdings 
to be complete of themselves. It occurs 
to me that with too much abundance, 
numbers of children will grow up with 
no experience of a public library, except 
insofar as a visit once a year, as nowa- 
days a class may visit a museum, or a 
dairy, or an airport, and when these chil- 
dren are finished with school they will 
be finished, too, with libraries. That may 
not follow; the children may look for- 
ward joyfully to the time when reading 
is not “required” and can be selected 
freely. ... 

What I have begun to do is this: (1) 
we are checking our children’s collec- 
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tion against the Children’s Catalog. (2) 
we are getting the teachers to give us a 
list of their class room collections, num- 
ber of copies and all, and we are begin- 
ning to type this out on different col- 
ored cards so that when it is done we 
shall be able to know what duplication 
exists and to see if we can define with 
the Superintendent of Schools fields for 
purchase, perhaps, or some such. We 
have almost completed typing the hold- 
ings of one school, the principal of which 
has an accession record and a catalog by 
author. 

In typing the holdings of this one 
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school, I am fairly sure that when we 
check the books against the Children’s 
Catalog we shall find a very high per- 
centage as recommended. For quite a 
number of years the teachers have come 
in in some numbers when they knew 
their allotment of money to select books 
from the Catalog and to see the actual 
books in the public library collection. ... 
I’d like too, when we finish this work 
of checking, to circulate a questionnaire 
among the junior and senior high school 
people to learn how many read and 
whether they get their reading from these 
libraries or from the public library. 


NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy 


Kraines, S. H. and Thetford, E. S. Man- 
aging your mind. 1943. 374p. Mac- 
millan, $2.75. 150 


The theme of the book as stated in the sub- 
title is “You can change human nature.” In 
other words, by taking thought we can modify 
our modes and habits of thinking and acting 
and so achieve “a much higher level of person- 
al health and happiness.” Emphasis throughout 
is on the interrelationship between emotional 
and physical states. Many case histories are 
cited and there are unusually good chapters on 
such subjects as Achieving maturity, Self reli- 
ance and courage. 


Perry, Ruth Davis. Children need adults. 
1943. 1386p. Harper, $1.50. 136.7 


The author is in charge of the nursery school 
and kindergarten of a New York City church 
and there is more religious emphasis in this 
discussion than in other books on the subject 
of nursery schools, although there is a thorough 
treatment also of routines and practices. 


Social Problems 


Embree, Edwin R. Brown Americans; 
the story of a tenth of the nation. 
1948. 248p. Viking, $2.75. 326 


A prefatory note states that “Some of the 
material used in this book originally appeared 
in Brown America: the story of a new race.” 
(1931). The two books follow identical patterns, 
with some slight variations in chapter titles. 


Some of the chapters remain unchanged, but 
there has been much rewriting, particularly in 
the sections devoted to Making a living and 
Sharing in democracy. For medium and larger 
libraries, with the present importance of the 
subject, may be worth considering as a new 
publication without reference to possession of 
the previous edition. 


Phelps, Edith M., ed. University debat- 
ers’ annual, 1942-1943. 365p. Wilson, 
$2.25. 374 


As the preface states, this year’s volume “re- 
flects the general preoccupation of the Amer- 
ican public with the various aspects of our war 
economy and the shape of the peace to come.” 
It might also be added that there is a marked 
indication of the trend away from the formal 
debate of the past and in the direction of dis- 
cussion and conference. Subjects considered are: 
Value of the college woman to society ; Planned 
economy for the U. S. after the war; Universal 
draft of man- and woman-power; War marriage ; 
Federal world government; Permanent federal 
union; Burton-Ball-Hatch resolution; Russian- 
U. S. Alliance. 


Philology 


Bender, James F., comp. NBC handbook 
of pronunciation. 1943. 289p. Crowell, 
$2.75. 421 


When questions of correct pronunciation come 
up, this will be a handy reference work to have 
on the shelf, as well as one to call to the at- 
tention of radio listeners and others interested 
in language. Includes proper names as well as 
common, all together in single alphabetical 
order. 
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Useful Arts 


Lerrigo, Marion Olive. Children can help 
themselves. 1948. 219p. Macmillan, 
$2.25. 649.1 


Detailed narrative record of a child’s devel- 
opment from first babyhood to the 12th year. 
Some readers will like the story form in which 
it is told; others would prefer more direct treat- 
ment. Lack of an index limits its reference use. 


Swartz, David J. Fundamentals of shop- 
work. 1943. 4738p. illus. Holt, $2. 
621.7 


Belongs in the series with Fundamentals of 
machines, by Dull and Newlin, and Fundamen- 
tals of electricity by Dull and Idelson (BUL- 
LETIN Jl. °43) and like them is intended to 
serve as a “pre-induction course at foundation 
level.” 


Tuomey, Douglas. The home mechanic. 
1943. 182p. Macmillan, $2.50. 680 


Practical book covering the use of tools and 
all of the repair and construction jobs around 
a house which come under the head of build- 
ing, including concrete and brickwork, and a 
chapter on insulation, omitting electrical re- 
pairs, 


See Booklist 40:41 O. 1 °43. 


Zim, Herbert S. Man in the air. 1943. 
332p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 629.13 


The unsolved problems in aviation seem to 
have to do with the flyer himself. “Planes have 
already reached a stage where they can func- 
tion at altitudes and speeds dangerous to flyers. 
Engines, wings, superchargers, and instruments 
have constantly been improved—but man re- 
mains unchanged.” This book is concerned with 
the effects of flying on the human system and 
with the efforts being made to counteract them. 
Fully illustrated with pictures and diagrams 
and well printed, with unusually good reading 
type. 


Fine Arts 


Crafton, Allen and Royer, Jessica. The 
complete acted play. 1943. 385p. il- 
lus. Crofts, $2.75. 792 
All of the steps in managing and producing 


a play. Written for directors of school plays 
who, it is assumed, have had little experience. 


See Booklist 40:55 O. 15 ’48. 
Falcaro, Joe and Goodman, Murray. 


Bowling for all. 1943. 107p. Barnes, 
$1. 794.6 
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An excellent treatment of this popular indoor 
winter sport is added to Barnes dollar sports 
library. Well illustrated and provided with a 
table of records and championships. 


Another recent volume in this series is Bas- 
ketball officiating by Dave Tobey. (796.3) 


Siegmeister, Elie, ed. The music lover’s 
handbook. 1943. 817p. Morrow, $4. 
780 


The introduction by the editor emphasizes 
the break-down in our own time of the barrier 
between classical and popular music. ‘This 
book,” he says, “looks at music not as some- 
thing that is dead and gone, but as a living 
growing art.... It is assumed here that there 
is no fundamental cleavage between serious mu- 
sic and jazz, or between these two and folk 
music.” The purpose of the work is to con- 
tribute to good listening, The idea is that, hav- 
ing read about the music, the reader will make 
an effort to hear it. Many well known music 
critics contribute to the book, which covers the 
works of many composers old and new, with a 
special section on Music of America. The editor 
is himself one of the younger American com- 
posers. 


See Booklist 40:75 N, 1 °438. 


Literature 


Crowell, Grace Noll. Some _ brighter 
dawn. 1943. 56p. Harper, $1. 
811 or 821 


With special appeal for those who face grief 
and loss in this time of universal tragedy, these 
poems have the qualities of simplicity and sin- 
cerity characteristic of this author’s work. 


Gregory, Horace, comp. The triumph of 
life. 1948. 6038p. Viking, $2.50. 821.8 


Subtitled, Poems of consolation for the Eng- 
lish speaking world, this authology contains al! 
the great elegiac poems in the English tongue, 
printed in full, even to Tennyson’s In Memor- 
iam. In addition to these, there are many short- 
er poems, some widely known and long loved, 
others offering the freshness of discovery. The 
level of selection is discriminating and high, 
yet broad enough to include some of the famil- 
iar hymns which have brought solace to the 
humble. The editor’s introduction makes its own 
distinctive contribution to the purposes of the 
book, the whole, although its subject matter is 
so largely of death, fully justifying the title. 
Handy volume size (identical with Alexander 
Woolleott’s As you were). In a library should 
serve to meet many special needs. 


Guiterman, Arthur. Brave laughter. 
1943. 224p. Dutton, $2.50. 811 or 821 


ee 





eel 
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Last collection of poems from an author who 
has long been known as a master of light 
verse. An appreciative biographical introduc- 
tion by Eleanor Graham precedes the selection. 
In somewhat more serious vein than his other 
works. 


Kipling, Rudyard. A choice of Kipling’s 
verse, made by T. S. Eliot. 1943. 
3806p. Scribner, $2.50. 821 


The selections represent the compiler’s taste 
and his evaluations of the importance of Kip- 
ling’s poetry as set forth in the introduction. 
Mr. Eliot, however, uses the word verse rather 
than poetry. Much is made in this introductory 
essay of the distinction between the two. Kip- 
ling, in Mr. Eliot’s final judgment, wrote “great 
verse.” If Kipling is already represented will 
probably not be needed except in larger collec- 
tions. 


Oitemiller, John H. Index to plays in col- 
lections. 1948. 1380p. Wilson, $2.50. 
016.8 or 808.2 


“An author and title index to plays appear- 
ing in collections published between 1900 and 
1942.’’—(Subtitle). Includes only full length 
plays for adults, omitting one act plays and 
plays intended for amateurs or children, Over 
300 collections, representing some 3,000 plays, 
are analyzed. For medium and larger reference 
col'ections, 


See Booklist 40:39 O. 1 °43. 


Woollcott, Alexander. Long, long ago. 
1943. 280p. Viking, $2.75. 
814 or 824 


Announced as the first book of Alexander 
Woollcott’s own writing since While Rome burns 
(1934), this volume will have something to 
offer to all of hig old admirers. Sketches of 
people he has known, appreciative criticisms of 
books he has liked, reminiscent anecdotes, thea- 
tre comment, and for the mystery-minded, a 
telling of five of the country’s notable murder 
cases, Tastes will differ, but just as a sample 
of the good writing in the book, try A Green 
Mountain boy, the story of Brother Joseph Dut- 
ton, and Quite a proposition, a review of the 
play Green pastures. 


History and Travel 


Abend, Hallett. My life in China, 1926- 
1941. 1943. 396p. Harcourt, $3. 951 


When the author went to China in 1926 the 
Chinese nationalist movement was in its in- 
fancy. T. V. Soong and Chiang Kai-shek, whom 
he met at the time in Canton, were two prac- 
tically unknown young men. The author’s nar- 
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rative covers their rise to power and continues 
with events until he left China in 1941. In 
three parts: China awakes, Japan marches, and 
the World at war, ending with a warning of 
the seriousness of the problems we face in the 
Pacific. 


Anshen, Ruth Nanda, ed. Beyond vic- 
tory. 19438. 291p. Harcourt, $3.50. 
940.53 


In setting forth the purpose of this work the 
editor states that the book has been written 
“in the hope of evoking the consciousness of 
society to the necessity of finally establishing 
here on earth international community and in- 
ternational law.” To this end contributions have 
been brought together by 19 authors in addition 
to the first and last chapters which are written 
by the editor. Among the contributors are such 
well known persons as James T. Shotwell, Carl 
J. Hambro, Alvin Hansen, Alexander Meikle- 
john, James B, Conant, Hu Shi, Thurman Ar- 
nold and Henry A. Wallace. 


Basso, Hamilton. Mainstream. 1943. 
246p. Reynal, $2.50. 917.3 


“To be an American is to be something new 
under the sun.” In developing this theme the 
author projects a fictional character, John Ap- 
plegate, “‘who owns and operates a corner drug- 
store in a small American town,” as the typical 
American. Then dipping back into the past, he 
selects for consideration some of the figures 
who have had a part in shaping John Apple- 
gate’s character and thought. John Applegate 
himself may have but the haziest notion about 
these figures. He may not even know their 
names, but their influence lives on in him just 
the same. The theme sometimes gets side- 
tracked, but of the several recent books which 
have developed this same idea (Americans are 
different) this is in some respects the most 
readable, 


Cabell, Branch, and Hanna, A. J. The 
St. Johns. (Rivers of America) 1943. 
3824p. illus. Farrar, $2.50. 917.59 


“Elaborately written, deliberately literary ac- 
count of the St. Johns river which runs north 
through the Florida Peninsula.” (Booklist) Less 
a small library book than others of the series. 


See Booklist 40:8 8, ’43. 


Chamberlin, William H. The Russian 
enigma. 1943. 3821p. Scribner, $2.75. 
947 


Among the host of books for or against Rus- 
sia, this work would seem to occupy a sane 
middle ground. The author spent 12 years in 
Russia from 1922-1934, and writes not only 
from personal experience, but from a_back- 
ground knowledge of Russian history and a 
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close observation of Russian trends in recent 
years. Emphasis is on the survival of tradition- 
al characteristics in the present government 
set-up and on the changes in both domestic and 
foreign policies which have taken place between 
1917 and the present, 


Curti, Merle. The growth of American 
thought. 1943. 848p. Harper, $5. 
917.3 


“Because the American environment, physical 
and social, differed from that of Europe, Amer- 
icans confronted by different needs and prob- 
lems adapted the European intellectual heritage 
in their own way. And because American life 
came increasingly to differ from European life, 
American ideas, American agencies of intellec- 
tual life, and the use made of knowledge like- 
wise came to differ in America from their 
European counterparts.”” The development of 
this theme is carried out with much detail from 
colonial times to the present. Probably too long 
and too detailed for popular reading and, for 
this reason, best suited to medium or larger 
libraries. 


Fairchild, David. Garden islands of the 
great East. 1948. 239p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $3.75. 919.14 


This book, which follows the author’s two 
previous works on plant hunting, has a melan- 
choly and timely interest, for the expedition 
to the South Pacific which it recounts was be- 
gun in the fall of 1939 and was perhaps one of 
the last peaceful missions to the islands, Aside 
from this, it is a travel and scientific narrative 
of great interest and charm. Its subtitle reads 
“Collecting seeds from the Philippines and 
Netherlands Indies in the junk Cheng-Ho.” 
There is much human as well as plant interest 
and the pictures, even for this day of fine 
photography, are outstanding. 


Kwok Ying Fung. China. 1943. 192p. il- 
lus. Holt, $5. 915.1 


This very beautifully illustrated oversize book, 
with its minimum of text, is for larger collec- 
tions. 


See Booklist 40:11 S. '43. 


Pyle, Ernie. Here is your war. 1943 
304p. illus. Holt, $3. 940.53 


This book was first announced under the title 
“With the Yanks in Africa.” It would have been 
an exact description of what the book is, The 
author, whose syndicated column appears in 
many newspapers throughout the country, 
writes not of campaigns and battles but of daily 
life, and he probably comes as close as anybody 
has to telling the home folks what they want 
to know. A particularly realistic quality is giv- 
en the narrative by the author’s little habit of 
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sprinkling his pages with names and home ad- 
dresses, complete often to street and house 
number, 


Shiber, Etta. Paris underground. 1943. 
392p. Scribner, $2.50. 940.53 


The author is an American woman who had 
been living for some time in France, In com- 
pany with an English woman she enabled 150 
British soldiers to escape from occupied France. 
Was arreSted, served a period in a German 
prison, was finally released and allowed to re- 
turn to America. The fate of her English com- 
panion is not known. 


See Booklist 40:57 O. 15 ’43. 
Biography 


Aldington, Richard. The duke. 1943. 
405p. illus. Viking, $3.75. 921 


Less “brilliant” than the work by Guedalla, 
this life of the Duke of Wellington is a more 
straightforward attempt to recapture the char- 
acter of the man. Requires some background 
of European history and politics and for that 
reason is a medium and large library book, 
Considerable emphasis is placed on campaigns, 
and readers interested in military strategy will 
study these in the light of present events, 


Allman, Norwood F. Shanghai lawyer. 
1943. 2838p. Whittlesey House, $2.50. 
921 


The author went to China in 1916 as a mem- 
ber of the Consular service. In connection with 
his duties he continued the study of law, which 
he had begun at the University of Virginia, 
passed the bar examination of the U. S. Court 
for China and began practice. This experience, 
some of it in the International Mixed Court, 
has given him an unusual insight into phases 
of Chinese life and makes this book one of un- 
usual interest, especially for men readers. His 
stay in China ended with six months in a 
Japanese prison camp, an account of which is 
given in the opening chapter. 


Cross, Wilbur L. Connecticut Yankee. 
1943 428p. illus. Yale Univ. Press, 
$5. 921 


The author’s two careers, as college profes- 
sor and politician, may seem widely separate, 
but a reading of the early chapters of this auto- 
biography will show how each had its founda- 
tion in boyhood years, The book is probably too 
long for popular taste and some of the details 
of local government will have but minor in- 
terest elsewhere, but it is a genial book and, 
both in its account of early schooling and of 
governmental problems, offers much good read- 
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ing. Incidentally, it reprints two unusually fine 
Thanksgiving proclamations issued by the auth- 
or as governor of Connecticut. 


Partridge, Bellamy. Excuse my dust. 
1943. 359p. illus. Whittlesey House, 
$2.75. 921 


This book is published as the third in Mr. 
Partridge’s trilogy which began with Country 
lawyer. In point of time it follows the other 
two, dealing with the early days of the auto- 
mobile, but as it has to do largely with the ad- 
ventures of a fictional character, it may go bet- 
ter in many libraries if classed, or at least 
shelved, with fiction, 


See Booklist 40:58 O. 15 °43. 


Smith, Mortimer. The life of Ole Bull. 
1948. 220p. illus. Princeton Univ. 
Press, $3. 921 


Here is a biography that will be especially 
popular in many Wisconsin communities, of 
interest in all. Accustomed as we are to repre- 
sentations, in picture and sculpture, of Ole Bull 
as an old man, it is a most pleasant experi- 
ence to come upon an account of his flashing 
and brilliant youth. Climax for most American 
readers will come with his first visit to this 
country in the 1840’s where, following in the 
very footsteps of Charles Dickens and subject 
to the same travel inconveniences, he found 
everything picturesque and exciting. For Wis- 
consin readers, the high point will be his mar- 
riage at the age of 60 to 20-year-old Sarah 
Thorp of Madison, the formal ceremony taking 
place “in the spacious Thorp mansion overlook- 
ing Lake Mendota which is now the executive 
residence of Wisconsin’s governors.” Told with 
just the right touch to make delightful reading. 


Thorek, Max. A surgeon’s world. 1943. 
410p. Lippincott, $3.75. 921 


This book is two types of biography in one. 
First it is the familiar story, very well told, of 
the immigrant boy who comes to America and 
makes a place for himself. Second, it is a suc- 
cessful surgeon’s account of his professional 
career. Born in the old Austrian empire, Max 
Thorek was destined for medicine from his 
eradle. His father was a physician, his mother 
a midwife. Driven out of their native land by 
one of the periodic uprisings against the Jews, 
the family comes to Chicago where young Max 
continues his education in the old Rush Medical. 
Told with lively humor this part of the narra- 
tive, with its picture of the University of Chi- 
eago in its early days, is unusually interesting. 
For readers with a taste for medical biography 
the whole book will be no less so. 
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Fiction 


Barrows, Marjorie and Eaton, George, 
comps. Box office. 1943. 291p. Ziff- 
Davis, $2. 


A book bringing together a collection of short 
stories from which motion pictures have been 
made. Night bus by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
the story which on the screen became “It hap- 
pened one night,” opens the series. Others 
which follow are A friend of Napoleon, by Rich- 
ard Connell (Seven faces, starring Paul Muni) ; 
Madame La Gimp, by Damon Runyon (Lady 
for a day) and The failure, Katharine Hav- 
iland Taylor's story of a country doctor. In a 
library, the movie connection can be used in 
calling attention to the book; the stories will 
justify themselves in the reading, for the quality 
of the whole is surprisingly good. 


Derleth, August. Shadow of night. 1943. 
350p. Scribner, $2.50. 


A story of Sac Prairie in the 1850’s. Simpler 
in plot and less broad in scope than some of 
the author’s novels, it tells of one, Hasso, who 
comes from Germany seeking vengeance on the 
man who had killed his brother in one of the 
revolutionary uprisings. The development of 
the theme follows the gradual mellowing of 
his hatred under the benign influences of life 
in this liberal community and the growing re- 
spect he is forced to feel for his enemy. Desire 
for revenge melts entirely when he comes to 
understand that his enemy, too, has suffered. 
The story is well told and carries a fine lesson 
in reconciliation. 


Foley, Martha, ed. The best American 
short stories, 1943. 428p. Houghton, 
$2.75. 


Kay Boyle, William Faulkner, Vardis Fisher, 
Nancy Hale, Paul Horgan, William Saroyan, 
and Jesse Stuart are among the names repre- 
sented in this year’s collection. Less space is 
now given to the Year Book feature prominent 
in the earlier volumes, although there are bio- 
graphical notes and an index to distinctive 
stories of 1942. 


Gilligan, Edmund. The ringed horizon. 
1943. 299p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Men readers who liked The Gaunt Woman 
will welcome a new book of similar theme by 
the same author. 


Flavin, Martin. Journey in the dark. 
1943. Harper, $2.75. 
In a way, this is the typical American story 


of the small town boy who makes a success 
and amasses a fortune, only to find that money 
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brings him neither happiness nor any perman- 
ent satisfaction in life, but it is told with a 
difference. For Sam Braden is sympathetically 
portrayed as a sensitive human being, whose 
career is shaped partly by the circumstances of 
his childhood, partly by the standards of the 
time in which he happened to live. Covering 
nearly sixty years, from Sam’s boyhood in the 
Iowa river town where he was born to ‘the 
year 1943 in the same place, the story gives a 
faithful reflection of changing America through 
that period. A Harper prize novel. 


Lincoln, Joseph Cc. The Bradshaws of 
Harniss. 1943. 380p. Appleton, $2.50. 


Lincoln readers will be interested in his new 
book, although they may feel that the humor 
as well as the characterization is wearing a 
little thin. The best part of the story is its pic- 
ture of the way life on the Cape is going on in 
spite of war conditions. 


Ostenso, Martha. O river, remember. 
1943. 393p. Dodd, $2.50. 


Given «a framework of modern setting and 
modern characters in the first and last chapters, 
this novel goes back to tell a story of pioneer 
Minnesota, its setting, the Red river valley. 
Two families, the Norwegian Vinges and the 
Irish Shaleens, whose histories are interrelated 
through three generations, provide the charac- 
ters and the conflict, which is not resolved 
till the final prologue. 


See Booklist 40 :60 O. 15 '43. 


Priestley, J. B. Daylight on Saturday. 
1943. 280p. Harper, $2.50. 


An English defense plant provides the back- 
ground for this story of war workers thrown 
into close relationships in their daily lives. The 
characters are much like those in Angel pave- 
ment, a type with which the author is especial- 
ly successful. The feeling of strain, the conflict 
of personalities, the petty jealousies, and rise 
and fall of morale with the daily news are all 
well done. 


See Booklist 40:48 QO. 1 '43. 


Seifert, Shirley. Those who go against 
the current. 1943. 612p. Lippincott, 
$3. 


For the hero of her new novel of old St. 
Louis and the Missouri river frontier, the auth- 
or has chosen picturesque Manuel Lisa, explor- 
er, fur trader, and friend of Lewis and Clark. 
End-paper maps define the field of his opera- 
tions and the story makes its contribution to 
history as well as to adventure-romance. 


Train, Arthur. Yankee lawyer; the auto- 
biography of Ephraim Tutt. 1943. 
464p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 
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Mr. Train undoubtedly mingles some episodes 
from his own career as a lawyer with the ad- 
ventures of his famous fictional character, but 
the discrepancies are too great to make this 
book anything but fiction. As such, it is a clev- 
erly faked “autobiography,” even to the photo- 
graphs of Ephraim Tutt’s parents and of himself 
as a boy, all of which must be photographs of 
somebody! Its appeal will be primarily to read- 
ers of the short stories and to men with a 
special interest in the law; although even these 
will be puzzled to know what’s what and how 
many of the anecdotes of famous people to 
believe. 


See Booklist 40 :60 O. 15 °43. 


Wentworth, Patricia. Miss Silver deals 
with death. 1943. 224p. Lippincott, 
$2. 


Another tale in which the author’s Miss Sil- 
ver uses her own ingenious methods of running 
down a criminal, 


Children’s Books 


Barto, Emily. Jack Horner and Song of 
sixpence. 1943. unp. illus. Longmans, 
85c. 


Attractive small picture book illustrating 
three popular nursery rhymes—Jack be nimble 
is the third. Pictures are in black and white. 
Book well bound in cloth. 


Comfort, Mildred Houghton. Winter on 
the Johnny Smoker. 1943. 218p. il- 
lus. Morrow, $2. 


The Johnny Smoker was the side-wheeler of 
which Captain Dustin had just become the own- 
er and the story tells of the winter which the 
Dustin family spent aboard the little boat, 
snugly frozen-in in one of the coves below 
Read’s Landing; and also of the winning of 
the spring race and the special honor and 
privilege that used to go to the first boat to tie 
up at the wharf in St. Paul. Gives a good idea 
of life in the days when the Mississippi was a 
teeming highway of travel, and for libraries in 
the western part of the state will have a local 
interest as well. For about 6th grade. 


See Booklist 40:81 N, 1 ’43. 


Davis, Susan Burdick and Grace, Har- 
riet. Why bees are busy. 1948. 32p. 
illus. Mentzer, ‘Bush & Co., pa. 25c. 

595.7 


An attractive little pamphlet describing the 
life of bees in the hive and giving a good ac- 
count of how honey is made. Written for boys 
and girls, with some honey recipes added for 
their mothers. 
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s 
Estes, Eleanor. Rufus M. 1943. 320p. 
Harcourt, $2. 


In this third book about the Moffatt family, 
Rufus, the little boy, is the central character 
in a series of entertaining episodes, beginning 
with his visit to the library and his finally suc- 
cessful effort to draw out a book. 


See Booklist 40:18 8, °43. 


Hill, Mabel Betsy. Along comes Judy- 
Jo. 1943. 124p. illus. Stokes, $1.50. 


This is a continuation of a story popular 
with little girls. Everyday events and simple 
language make it good reading for 3d to 4th 
grades, 


See Booklist 40:82 N. 1 ’43. 


Holberg, Ruth Langland. Tibby’s ven- 
ture. 1948. 122p. illus. Doubleday, 
$1.75. 


Tibby’s father was a sea captain, who took 
“ventures” from his friends and neighbors at 
Cape Ann, Massachusetts, to exchange for ex- 
citing articles in faraway ports. Tibby’s diffi- 
culty:in deciding upon her venture and what 
she got in return are the main events of a well- 
written story of a lively little girl of nineteenth 
century New England. Phyllis Cote’s illustra- 
tions in black and white are attractive and suit- 
able. Ages 9-13, 


See Booklist 40:82 N. 1 ’43. 


Lathrop, Dorothy. Puppies for keeps. 
1948. unp. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


“You’ve never seen such new puppies,” Mari- 
anne and Terry’s mother told them, and indeed 
Lucky, Mouse, Star and the Sugarplum, had 
little wrinkled faces as round and flat as Mari- 
anne’s coat buttons, for they belonged to Chi 
Ta, the family Pekinese. The story is simply 
the answer to the question of keeping the pup- 
pies or selling them—a foregone conclusion, 
when one sees the pictures of the development 
of the four: tiny dogs from helpless morsels of 
pugnacity to frolicking two months old pups. 
Ages 6-10. 


Leaf, Munro. Health can be fun. 1943. 
55p. illus. Stokes, $1.35. 613 
Appealing to the child’s natural common 

sense, this good-humored presentation of rules 


for healthful living should be effective in im- 
pressing its lessons, 


See Booklist 40 :64 O. 15 ’43. 


Leeming, Joseph. Fun with magic. 1943. 
86p. illus. Stokes, $2. 793.8 
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The Mystic dissolving knot, the Buddha coin 
vanish and the Arab slave’s escape are among 
the fascinating tricks described in this book de- 
signed for younger children. The directions are 
clear and well illustrated, and it seems likely 
that if the author’s warning that practice is es- 
sential to the successful performance of any 
feat of magic at any level, 8 to 12 year olds 
can actually qualify as young magicians. A 
worthwhile addition to the author’s other “Fun 
with” books. 


See Booklist 40:50 O. 1 °43. 


Lovelace, Maude Hart. Down-town. 
1943. 189p. illus. Crowell, $2. 


This is a continuation of Mrs. Lovelace’s 
Betsy-Tacy series, carrying the girls on into 
their 13th year. The first automobile in town, 
an Uncle Tom’s cabin show, the opening of the 
new Carnegie lbrary, are some of the events 
presented with absolute fidelity to the customs 
of the time. If girls of twelve like it half as 
much as their elders will, who remember back, 
it should be a very popular book. 


See Booklist 40:50 O. 1 ’43. 


Stevenson, Augusta. Daniel Boone, boy 
hunter. 1943. 194p. illus. Bobbs, $1.50. 
921 


A biography for younger readers concentrat- 
ing on the childhood and youthful days of its 
subject. This one is especially well designed to 
interest boys and could be recommended to 
those somewhat older than the group for whom 
it is intended. 


Turner, Thyra. Christmas house. 1943. 
25p. illus. Scribner, $1. 


Little story, telling how the famous “—night 
before Christmas, and all through the house” 
poem came to be written. May or may not be 
true to fact, but is charmingly told and would 
make a pleasing introduction to the annual 
reading of the poem. 


Wagoner, Jean Brown. Louisa Alcott, 
girl of old Boston. 1943. Bobbs, $1.50. 
921 


Another biography, concentrating on the child- 
hood days of its subject and written in style 
suitable for younger children (about 4th-5th 
grades). Chooses lively episodes and presents 
Louisa as an impetuous, often naughty, but 
quite loveable little girl and may help to lay 
a foundation for later reading in biography. 
Silhouette illustrations and large print. 


Young People’s Shelf 


Caudill, Rebecca. Barrie and daughter. 
1943. 314p. Viking, $2. 
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Beautiful and delicately written story of Har- 
lan County, Kentucky, in the days before auto- 
mobiles were known and when men still carried 
guns with intent to use them. Defying the 
standards of what was proper for a girl to do, 
Fern Barrie goes into business with her father 
in setting up a store which offers fair trading 
opportunity to the community in contrast to 
the dishonest dealings of the established store- 
keepers. The conflict which follows offers the 
excitement which young people like in books, 
but primarily, it is a sensitive and understand- 
ing story of family relationships. An admirably 
mature book for older girls. A Junior Guild 
book. 


See Booklist 40:63 O. 15 '43. 


Deming, Dorothy. Penny Marsh and 
Ginger Lee, wartime nurses. 1943. 
236p. Dodd, $2. 


In this new book the author continues the 
story of her two heroines devoting alternate 
chapters to the activities of each. After Penny 
Marsh’s husband leaves with the Army Medical 
Corps, she turns to Red Cross nursing, teach- 
ing, and being useful at home. Ginger Lee post- 
pones her marriage to rejoin the Army nurses 
and is sent overseas. Not spectacular or over- 
exciting, but gives a clear picture of the qual- 
ities and duties required of a nurse, regardless 
of where she serves. 


Fish, Helen Dean. Pegs of history. 1943. 
48p. illus. Stokes, $2. 909 


Like many another child the author didn't 
care for dates. Years later when she had to 
look in the encyclopedia to find out whether 
printing had been invented before or after Col- 
umbus discovered America, it came to her how 
important dates were as pegs on which to hang 
the great events and periods of history. This 
book is her working-out of that idea, with the 
help of Rafaello Busoni, artist. Will be most 
useful if used under the supervision of teacher 
or librarian to serve as a guide to wider read- 
ing. The short book list provided at the end 
might be expanded for this purpose, 


See Booklist 40:63 O. 15 °43. 


Hofmann, Melita. Pearls of Ferrara, the 
story of Isabella and Beatrice d’Este. 
1943. 2138p. illus. Dutton, $2.50. 921 


The author makes the most of the glamour 
of the times in telling the life story of these 
two beautiful sisters whom the great artists of 
the time delighted to paint. Costumes, jewels, 
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weddings and other ceremonies are described in 
detail, but the style is a little overloaded and 
the book will not be easy for any but the 
superior reader among older girls. 


See Booklist 40:49 O. 1 ’438. 


Mayo, Barbara. Henry Clay. 1943. 280p. 
Farrar, $2. 921 


Throughout its course this book manages to 
be not only interesting but exciting, and in its 
final chapter, where Clay makes his great plea 
for the preservation of the Union, eloquent, An 
admirable book to give older young people as an 
introduction to the issues which shook the na- 
tion between the close of the Revolution and 
the Civil War, and a good book for adults who 
need the same understanding. 


Newcomb, Covelle. Silver saddles. 262p. 
illus. Longmans, $2.25. 


Although its seems hardly likely that a young 
boy would be sent alone on such a hazardous 
journey, this story of Flint Ryder’s 300-mile 
trip across the Mexican desert, bringing home 
the valuable race horse his father has just pur- 
chased, is filled with the thrills and excitement 
that appeal to boy readers. Large clear print; 
not too long; is recommended by the Booklist 
for older boys who have reading difficulty. 


See Booklist 40:50 O, 1 °43. 


Rogers, Frances and Beard, Alice. Paul 
Revere, patriot on horseback. 1943. 
215p. Stokes, $2. 921 


This biography will serve as an admirable in- 
troduction to the American revolution and the 
ferment which preceded it. The famous ride is 
set in its proper place, with some of the mis- 
conceptions about it corrected. Justice is done 
to Paul Revere’s work as a silversmith, although 
this side of his life is not emphasized as much 
as might be expected in a book coming from 
these two writers. 


See Booklist 40:83 N. 15 43. 


Spencer, Cornelia. Made in China. 1948. 
259p. illus. Knopf, $3. 915.1 


Short chapters on pottery, silk, jade, lacquer, 
medicine, gardens, inventions, drama, literature, 
and other subjects, accompanied by some un- 
usually beautiful color plates, serve to give 
glimpses into many aspects of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. Written for young people of high school 
age; might also be used with adults. 





